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PAUL BRIL. 



It has been for a long time believed, that those immortal 
artists, whose names preside oyer an epoch in history, were 
brought forth, all at once, from -the womb of humanity, 
without ancestors, without filiation, if we may so speak— like 
Venus issuing frcm the agitated waves. Never was belief 
more widely diffused of old, and yet never was belief more 




false. Humanity, productive and powerful as she is, cannot 
improvise a great man. A long gestation, a series of progres- 
sive transformations, are necessary to produce one of those bril- 
liant geniuses whose glory effaces the remembrance of the slow 
and successive efforts which had been made before their time. 
Between Giotto and Raphael there appeared a long line of 
Vol. II.- No. XI. 



able painters, who needed but to have been born two centuries 
later to have earned also the surname of divine. 

In landscape, as in historical painting, we. find the same 
sequence, the same phenomena ; to prepare for the coming of 
a Claude, or a Poussin, many generations of artists had to toil, 
if we may so speak, at the foot of thr. pedestal on which they 
were to mount ; a crowd of painters from Germany and Hol- 
land had to learn how to combine the simple love of nature, 
innate in the people of the north, with the ideal sentiment of 
the beautiful bestowed on the Italians. From the mystic mar- 
riage of northern and southern Europe, the great Poussin 
was born. •.-■'■_ 

/Amongst those artists who thus paved the way for the great 
landscape painters of the seventeenth century^ there is one 
whose name and works have been handed down to posterity— 
Paul Bril. The Venetian and Flemish scliopls- dispute, it is 
true, the honour of having originated landscape painting. 
Although history seems to certify that Giorgione and Titian 
were. the first who thought' of treating the landscape as the 
principal part of a picture, and thus to justify the pretensions 
of the Venetians, it is, nevertheless, allowable to believe that 
Flanders was the cradle of the most ancient landscape painters. 
Such, in fact, is the opinion of the Italian Baldinucci himself. 
We must also add, that the grave and sentimental character of 
the northerns leads them to the contemplation of the external 
world. At the time when Europe emerged from the long bar- 
barism of the middle ages, they were the first to awaken to a 
sense of the beautiful in nature. Besides all this, light, which 
plays so prominent a part in all landscapes, nowhere exhibits 
effects so striking as'in the stormy countries of the north. 
There the sun tears open the clouds in the twinkling of an 
eye, and inundates one half of the landscape with his rays, 
while the other half remains plunged in silent shade ; there 
the clouds assume tints so varied that the painter may study 
in them the most curious gradations of tone. 
One thing is certain— the first painter, to cultivate land- 
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scape painting exclusively, who afterwards attained to any 
celebrity, was Paul Bril the Fleming. It ought to be re- 
marked, that this painter lived constantly in Italy ; and we 
shall see, by the history of his life, that his genius was de- 
veloped under the two-fold influence of the instincts which he 
brought with him from his native country, and of the great 
models which he found in the country of his adoption. He 
was born at Antwerp, in 1556.* He studied when very young 
under Daniel Wortelmans, painter, unknown to fame. If we 
are to believe Karl Van Mander, he shewed at first but little 
docility in learning his art, and at the age of fourteen had 
given no sign of the possession of genius. As he was obliged 
to support himself by his labour, he painted in water colours 
harpsichords and those three-stringed lyres that were called 
pandaras. Painting was then chiefly employed for purposes of 
ornamentation. All the furniture in Italy, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth, were 
adorned with paintings. Desco, a Florentine, arid Stamina in 
Spain, excelled in this branch of art.f Gaddi Orengua and 
Giotto himself painted cassoni — little boxes for containing 
wedding presents. Although Paul Bril performed this sort 
of work with great facility, he had great difliculty in making 
out a livelihood. Necessity, and the desire of seeing new. 
countries, and natural restlessness of disposition, made him 
leave Antwerp early; he set out for Breda. His parents, 
who were already suffering from the absence of their eldest 
son, Mathew, soon recalled him to his native town. The 
reports which reached him, however, of the success which 
had attended his brother Mathew in Italy, revived his 
desire to follow him, and he took flight one fine morning, 
when scarcely twenty years of age, to realise his dream of 
Italy. He stopped, however, some months at Lyons before 
crossing the Alps. D'Argenville informs us that Paul Bril 
studied there under an unknown master, but that the instruc- 
tions he received were not by any means useless. His colour- 
ing was improved, and he acquired a firmer and more vigorous 
style. 

On his arrival at Rome, he found his brother, who had 
been resident there for many years, engaged in executing the 
great works at the Vatican, which had been committed to him 
by Gregory XIII. During the life of the latter, Paul laboured 
with his brother, and assisted him in finishing the paintings 
and decoration upon which he was engaged in the great 
gallery and apartments of the pontifical palace. He then 
showed so much ability, that, on the death of Mathew, which 
took place in 1584, Pope Sixtus V., the successor of Gregory 
XIII., confided to him the task of completing what his brother 
had begun. J From this moment, Paul BriTs reputation was 
established, and ever after continued to increase during the 
whole course of a long and laborious life. Popes Sixtus V., 
Clement VIII., Paul V., &c, employed him in a great; 
number of important works. There is still at Rome a large 
composition which he painted in 1602, in the splendid dining- 
hall constructed by Clement VIII., in which St. Clement, the 
patron of this pope, may be seen bound to an anchor and cast 
into the sea. The picture contains an area of not less than 
sixty-eight Roman palms, or about fifty-nine feet. The 
ceilings of the two staircases, beside the Scala Santa, near St. 
John of Lateran, were also adorned by two large frescoes, the 
work of his pencil. The one represents Jonas being swallowed 
by the whale, and in the other the prophet appears lying on 

* Baldinucci gives 1584 as the date of his birth ; but this is an 
error, as he himself shows, by informing us that Paul Bril followed 
up the labours of his brother, who died in this Tery year. Van 
Mander and Sandrart both fix the birth of Paul Bril in the year 
1556. 

f " Lanzi's Lives of the Painters," Vol I., p. 50. 

X If it be true that Paul Bril owed his selection to succeed his 
brother to Sixtus V., a year must be added to the date of Mathew's 
death, for Sixtus V. did not ascend the pontifical throne till 1585. 
If, on the contrary, Mathew died in 1584, it is Gregory III. who 
must have accorded to Paul the favours which had been bestowed 
upon his brother. 



the shore after issuing from the fish's belly. The mere 
enumeration of all the landscapes which he painted for the 
pontifical palace, and the various convents and churches at 
Rome, would of itself form . a catalogue of some length. 
Baldinucci informs us, that immediately after Mathew's death, 
Paul Bril was employed by the greatest artists of the day to 
paint the scenery in the background of their pictures, because 
none knew how so well as he to set off a historical fact by the 
addition of a beautiful landscape. 

Paul Bril far surpassed his brother Mathew. The latter 
retained to the last the hard and stiff Flemish manner of the 
sixteenth century ; Paul, on the other hand, was distinguished 
by the harmony of his colouring, the lightness of his touch, 
and the great simplicity and grandeur of all his compositions. 
These qualities, however, did not show themselves until the 
second period of his artistic career. In fact, there appears . so 
wide a difference between his earlier works and those executed 
in his manhood and old age, that it has been generally 
supposed that he altered his style after having seen the works 
of Titian and Annibal Carrachi. That he was improved by 
the study of these great masters is quite possible ; but if a 
profound sentiment of reality, and the genius with which heaven 
had gifted him,* had not taught him faithfully to represent 
nature, the example of other painters would never have given 
him originality. Before he saw Titian and Carrachi, he had 
seen the country, he had seen the Alps — these were his 
masters. " The Alps," says Hagedorn, " taught Paul Bril and 
his brother Mathew how to treat landscape. They awakened 
in the mind of the ultramontane artists the taste for choosing 
beautiful countries, and" of looking at the rich points of view, 
as the chief objects of the painting." In the series of sixty 
engravings of the works of his master, Paul Bril, which 
Niewland has left us, it is easy to perceive the justice of this 
observation. The grandeur of the lines, the depth of the 
horizon, the vivid appearance of the atmosphere, and the 
various accidents of the ground, all remind us of a moun- 
tainous region. 

There are few subjects in landscape which Paul Bril has not 
touched. In his works we meet at one time with rural scenes, 
clear rivers whose water turns the wheel of a rain over- 
shadowed by huge trees, snepherds driving their flocks down 
hollow and picturesque declivities ; at another, cascades and 
torrents flowing between high mountains covered with firs, and 
sweeping away trees and rocks in their impetuous course (in 
this way he traces the route to Everdingen and Ruysdael) ; at 
another, a sandy beach, on which the sea is breaking gently, 
as in a picture of Van de Velde ; and sometimes rays of the 
sun gleaming across clouds — a phenomenon which the great 
Ruysdael knew how to render with so much feeling. BriTs 
animals are in general coarse and rude looking, and display 
few traces of painstaking or elaboration. It is evident that he 
had not studied their anatomy, and had not acquired the art 
of rendering correctly either the wool and hair which forms 
their covering, or the grace and simplicity of their attitudes. 
The living beings of .his landscape, his figures, were those 
trees— of which he knew so well how to contrast the profiles, to 
round off the tufted heads, to vary the forms, the masses, and 
the outline, indicating by this variety the diversity of- the 
species. His favourite tree was the oak with knotted trunk, 
the foliage strongly emphasized, and the colour dark green. 
He never fails to surround it with ivy : this graceful parasite 
creeps from the base of the trunk, which it covers with verdure, 
till it entwines itself amongst the highest branches, and then 
falls back amongst the leaves in loose and/flexible lianes. By 
this alone a picture of Paul, BriTs may always be recognised. 
He never paints an oak which does not bear the sacred 
mistletoe in its knotty arms. His water is beautiful and 
transparent ; his rocks firm, well broken, wild, and abrupt. 

This painter, who had, in a great degree, to create the art . 
of landscape painting, and who was the fir&t, according to 
Hagedorn, to think of lowering the horizon, to which his 
predecessors had given too great elevation, and who thus gave 
truth to the landscape by presenting us with the spectacle of 
nature such as she appears to us from the ground on which 
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we stand, and not as we see her from the top of a high 
mountain or the car of a balloon, — this painter of genius was 
able, when his talents had reached their height, to execute 
works which will bear comparison with those of the greatest 
masters of the seventeenth century. "Pan and Syrinx," 
" Duck Shooting," " Diana followed by her Nymphs„" 
" Diana discovering the weakness of Calisto," are some of his 
chefs-d'oeuvre. If you want to have the idea of profound 
solitude — of virgin nature, where the vegetation is as luxuriant 
as in the forests of America — where ihe penetrating odour of. 
the verdure intoxicates you — stand for a moment before the 
picture which represents "Duck Shooting." No one has 
better understood or better translated the exact force and 
beauty of the Latin word frondosus. To the right, two 
enormous oaks, covered with ivy, as Paul Bril loved to depict 
them, serve as a set-off to the background of the picture, in 
which we perceive a river overshadowed by trees which the 
light caresses, the farthest off being put in their place by the 
interposition of a light vapour. How skilfully they are 
grouped ! Their position betrays all the undulations of the 
soil on which they flourish ; their summits are reflected in the 
water. Grass, reeds, plants of every kind, grow on these 
charming banks; the lazy cattle plunge into the midst of 
them, and there, up to their shoulders, remain immoveable. 
What pure air, what freshness, what silence, under that arch 
formed by the young trees to the right ! And, nevertheless, 
two hunters have made their way into this quiet retreat ; 
already one of them is taking aim at the ducks that are 
disporting themselves upon the banks of the river. An un- 
expected report will soon awaken the sleeping echoes, and 
destruction mark the presence of man. These figures are said 
to be the work of Annibal Carrachi. 

The most admirable feature in this painting, as in most of 
Paul Bril's landscapes, is his distances. The lightness of. 
his touch in the backgrounds is marvellous ; that transparent 
and bluish gauze, that the atmosphere seems to spread over 
distant objects, particularly in mountainous regions, is found 
in all his paintings. It floats on the top of the trees, on the 
summit of the hills, on the azure of the sky, and covers every 
object with a poetic indistinctness, and all the while the 
objects in the foreground are rendered with a readiness, liveli- 
ness, and freedom often verging on crudity. Paul Bril devotes 
his whole genius to the representation of this wonderful effect 
of nature. In the foreground of his compositions, he usually 
places to the right or left large trees plunged in shade, which 
make his horizons retreat out of sight bathed in vaporous 
light. Paul Bril had dimly foreseen those admirable perspec- 
tives which Claude Lorrain has flooded with golden sunlight. 
The former had less brilliancy and less life. It is Alpine 
nature ; it is landscape seen between high mountains, whose 
shadows maintain perpetual freshness. On the contrary, it 
was under the burning sun of Italy that Claude received the 
splendid revelation of his genius. Nevertheless, we are far 
from asserting that Paul Bril was equal to Lorrain ; but still 
the elder master has sometimes attained "to such perfection, 
that mistakes have been made, and the works of the Fleming 
attributed to the Frenchman. M. Waagen found at Blenheim 
House a small landscape attributed to Claude, which he took 
for a Paul Bril. He was not far mistaken after all, for Claude 
was the pupil of Augustin Tussi, who was the disciple of Bril. 

In those works in which Bril has risen to the full height of 
his genius, there is a remarkable mixture of Italian style and 
Flemish simplicity. In " Diana and Calisto," " Pan and • 
Syrinx," appear already the splendid arrangement, the broad 
and harmonious lines, and the choice of trees and sites, pecu- 
liar to the historic landscape. In other compositions Paul 
Bril has given us triumphal arches, temples, edifices, marked 
by reminiscences of Roman and Athenian architecture. The 
ideal of beauty, which antiquity had handed down to the Italy 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and which inspired the 
painting and sculpture of that period, then commenced to 
exercise some influence upon landscapes also. As soon as the 
Greek temple or the Roman aqueduct makes its appearance 
in the scene, it seems as if nature, should assimilate herself to 



the calm regularity of these -rows of elegant columns,- to the 
stern boldness displayed by these arches. Paul Bril was the 
first to seek in nature, this antique ideal, and it was his finger 
which pointed, out to Poussin the road to immortality. But 
if PaulvBril had some presentiment of the heroic landscape, 
^he did -not altogether lose the simple and true sentiment of 
nature, by which the Flemish painters have been generally 
distinguished — the more modern idea of reality, by which 
man does not seek to arrange nature according to his views or 
philosophy, but is content with the humble contemplation of 
her beauties, surrenders himself wholly to her influence, 
and asks in exchange the secret of her mysterious poetry. 
Although Bril's remembrance of his native land grew fainter 
the longer his stay in Italy and the older he became, there is* 
nevertheless, not one of his works in which some traces of it 
are not to be found. He always manages, even in those 
paintings which bear most marks of attention to style, to" 
introduce some quiet nook, some arch of verdure, some 
spring bubbling up through broken rocks, in which nature is 
revealed in her chaste and graceful nudity. It may safely be 
affirmed, not only that Claude' and Poussin descend from Paul 
Brit, but that the naturalist school — if we may use the phrase 
— of the Low Countries ought to recognise him, if riot as a 
master, at least as a precursor. ■ < 

Such was the reputation which Paul Bril enjoyed at Rome, 
that the cardinals and Roman nobles disputed with the popes- 
for the time wuich he spent in cedibtis vaticanis. It would be' 
impossible to enumerate all the frescoes, all the paintings on 
canvas and copper, which he executed, for the different 
churches, chapels, and monuments of Rome, or sold to private 
individuals. No one thought . of decorating his^ palace or 
gallery with a landscape from the pencil of this master,; "^ho- 
was not prepared to spend more than one hundred ducats in 
acquiring it. This was the price of his smallest works, and it 
was not every one who could obtain them even at this price. . 
His contemporaries with justice placed the greatest value upon 
those of his landscapes which represented scenes in the country 
round Rome, in which the nobility extolled the exact fidelity 
with which the artist rendered the monuments, the trees, and 
the fading outline of the hills ; but they admired above all his 
truth in detail, and the breadth in the masses of his foliage. . 
In the latter, in particular, he surpassed all his predecessors 
and we might almost, add that he has never been equalled 
since. His predecessors have been able to give more grace 
and naturalness— if we may use the word— to their trees ; but • 
none knew so well as he how to indicate, by the drawing of 
the leaves and the touch of the trunks, the difference of 
species ; by the undulations of the top, or the inclination of 
the stem, the nature of the ground concealed beneath. Woods, 
when seen from on high, from the summit of a mountain 
which overlooks them, have the appearance of a sea of 
verdure, which the breeze skims over or raises like the waves 
of the ocean. Paul Bril noticed and painted this phenomenon 
with surprising ability. 

He died at Rome, on the 7th of October, 1626, in his 
seventy-second year, and was buried in the Church of the 
Anima. His last works show great finish, and perhaps the 
example of Adam Elsheymer, who was at Rome about this 
period, had some influence upon the last efforts of his genius. 
Among the chefs-d'oeuvre of this period of his career is a 
small landscape on marble, possessing the utmost mellowness 
of touch. It seems that his hand, instead of growing heavy 
as he grew older, became lighter and firmer ; so that he was 
able to etch, (a process just then coming into use), a few years 
before his death, several landscapes, in which he gave full 
scope to his imagination. 

Bril's reputation caused disciples to resort to him from all 
parts of Europe. He had many pupils, among whom were 
William Niewland and Augustin Tassi, of whom we have 
already spoken, Spierings, Balthasar Louvers, and Cornelius 
Vroom. Augustin Tassi and Niewland bore, one to Italy and 
France, and the other to Holland, the tradition of Bril's 
genius. We have already mentioned that Claude Lorrain 
was the pupil of Tassi. 
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Paul Bril, then, was the head of that generation of great 
landscape painters who immortalized the art of the seventeenth 
century. This is no doubtful title to glory; but he has 
others, and nothing proves it better than to see his name 
shining at the side of the illustrious names of so many im- 
mortal disciples. How was it that the light of his genius was 
not eclipsed by such a blaze of splendour as is reflected from 



8. Another view of the same district, ornamented in the same 
way. 

Sandrart makes mention, also, of a large engraving com- 
posed of ruins and figures. ' 

Many able artists have engraved Paul Bril's works, amongst 
others, the Sadelers, C. Guile, Hollar, D. Custos, A. J. Pren- 
ner, Vorstermann, Hondius, Madeleine de Pass, and Niew- 




DIANA AND THE NYMPHS. — PROM A PAINTING BY PATTL BRIL. 



theirs ? Because his was truly original — because with extra- 
ordinary good fortune he united the strong and simple powers 
of observation of the ^Flemings with the elegance and nobility 
of the Italians — because his works possess at the same time 
ingenuity and grandeur, that is not found, in the same 
degree, at least, in those who have followed and surpassed 
him. Bril has etched several of his own drawings with great 
skill. 

1. "A Landscape," adorned with ruins and buildings, in 
which is represented the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

2. "The Angel ordering young Tobias to take the fish 
from the water." 

3. " A Marine view." Shepherds in the foreground ; in the 
middle a town in the distance, and beyond it the sea with 
ships. 

4. Another "Marine view;" in the foreground a large 
vessel lying in the roadstead at anchor, and in the background 
a rock, crowned by a fortress. 

These four are found in the •series engraved by William 
Niewland. 
6 and 6. Two " Landscapes;" marked— Paultjs Bril inv. 

ET PEC. VlOENZO CeNOI PORMI8 RoMAE. 

7. "View from the Coast of the Campagna," with build- 
ings and rocks. P. Bril, pec. 1590. 



land, who has engraved a series of sixty. Nearly all the 
public galleries of Europe contain some of his works. In the 
Louvre there are seven — "Duck Shooting," with figures by 
Annibal Carrachi, of which we give an engraving ; " Diana 
and her Nymphs," which we also reproduce, and four other 
landscapes. These paintings have been valued, the first at 
£80 ; the second at £120 ; and the others at £60, £40, £32 
respectively. Munich possesses two ; Dresden the same 
number ; Amsterdam, one only ; Berlin, three or four ; the 
Museo del Rey, at Madrid, four also. 

England possesses several specimens. In Blenheim House, 
there is a very fine one, which long passed for a Claude. The 
" Tower of Babel" is at Corsam House, in the possession of 
the Methuen family. There is, also, a very fine landscape 
at Castle Howard, the seat of the Earl of Carlisle. 

At Rome, in one of the halls of the Pope's palace, there is a 
large landscape in fresco, more than sixty feet long, repre- 
senting St. Clement fastened to an anchor and cast into the 
sea; in another, six landscapes, representing the finest con- 
vents in the papal states. Bril also painted on the ceilings of 
the two staircases, beside the Scala Santa, near St. John of 
Lateran, the story of Jonas ; the " Landscape representing the 
Creation of the World," is at Mpnte Cavallo ; at St. Vitae 
there are ten landscapes, and at St. Cecilia one on the ceiling. 
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In France there are a great number of Bril's paintings at 
Fontainebleau. The artists who have painted the figures in 
most of his works are, A. Carrachi, Josepin, Rottenhamer, 
&c. He lias left behind him some drawings very ably 
executed with the pen and a wash of bistre or Indian ink, 
upon which he passed hatchings in every direction. 

Bril's works have rarely made their appearance at public 



sales, but whenever they have done so, they" have fetched 
tolerably I good prices. We have found neither marks nor 
signature upon any of them. His etchings are marked thus — 

Vaukflirillntunt* 




DUCK SHOOTING. — FROM A PAINTING BY PAUL BRIL. 



ALBERT DUREK. 

<c Here, when art was still religion, with a simple, reverent heart, 
Lived and laboured A lbrecht Durcr, the evangelist of art ; 
Here, in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand, 
Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better Land. 
Emifjravit is the inscription on the tombstone where he lies ; 
Dead he is not, but departed, — for the artist never dies. 
Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair, 
That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has breathed 
its air!'* 



Thus sings our great poet Longfellow, with his accustomed 
truthfulness and beauty. In what he here says he does 
but echo the honest sentiments of all enlightened Europe. 
There. is none who does not reverence Germany for having 
produced sach a man — none who does not love art more 
because he was one of her disciples. The mere mentiqn of 
his name awakens in our minds the strangest ideas, and opens 
to our view the perspective of a new world. It is, as it were, 
a calling up of all the dreams of Germany. Mysterious shapes 
appear to us at first indistinctly, looming through a mist. 
Here, an unknown cavalier makes his way among rocks and 
leafless trees, followed by a demon with outstretched claws, 
and accompanied by the figure of Death mounted on his white 
horse. He advances with a firm step, regardless of the 



monsters which surround him, and the reptiles which craw 
at his feet. There, a knight, who, like Perseus, has wings 
attached to his heels, and a helmet in the shape of a gigantic 
butterfly, has checked his horse near a ruined arch, and 
knocks at the portal of a deserted mansion, as though he 
expects the spirits of the dead to rise and come forth. Yonder, 
an immense bat, spreading its hideous wings in the clouds, 
hovers over a woman seated on the sea-shore, in an attitude of 
dejection, her name is Melancholy. In these obscure regions 
fabulous heroes and nameless beings are strangely intermingled 
with the characters of sacred history and the executioners of 
Jesus Christ. It might be said, that whole legions pass 
before us. But we are surprised to find those symbolical 
figures, which inspire us with a secret terror — we know not 



